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For the remainder of the summer—more definitely, until the 22d 
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This temporary change in the period of issue is due to the fact that, 
during the months in question, the publishing business is stag- 
nant,—the theatres and art-galleries are closed,—the orchestras 
that make New York their winter home are absent on missionary 
tours of the St&ates,—and the opera-singers are fled to Europe, fol- 
lowed by thousands of good Americans. 

The next number of THE CRITIC will appear on the 3oth inst., 
and subsequent numbers at intervals of two weeks, until the date 
mentioned above—September 22—when the regular weekly issues 
will be resumed. 

The proposed change will have the effect of postponing the ex- 
piration of subscriptions to a later date than that on which they 
would otherwise expire. 





The Church and The Theatre.* 


I FEEL a little touch of fear, sir, that in answering to 
this sentiment ‘ The Church and the Stage,’ if my speech 
does not seem to you ‘a comedy of errors’ it may still 
seem to me to be ‘ Love's labor lost,’ by reason of the 
wide distance between my good-will and my ability to 
do justice to such a theme. I did not feel quite free to 
make such a speech and this was one reason. It is one 
of those times when the Church should give you the best 
she has and so by good rights you should have found a 
bishop glad and proud to take my place and give the 
right hand of fellowship to your noble guest, to bid him 
God-speed in the name of the Church as he leaves us, 
and to assure him that whenever he returns we shall be 
more than glad to see him again and let him weave 
about our hearts his wonderful spell. 

But as that may not be and I am here to speak for the 
Church so far as a heretic may, what can I say better 
than this, that the mutual good-will we would fain see 
established between the Church and the Stage when you 
find your way to the heart of it is just good-will between 
the mother and the daughter, and the desire on your 





* An address delivered at the recent dinner to Signor Salvini in this city, and not 
elsewhere repgrted. . 
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part and mine that after this long estrangement they 
should kiss and be friends. 

For I do but tell you what you know when I say the 
Church is the mother and the Stage is the daughter— 
that she gave birth to the mystery plays in the middle 
ages and nourished them for centuries at her breast, and 
the great dramas we witness now only mark the differ- 
ence between ‘the infant, mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms,’ and the splendid presence dowered with 
all beauty, and afire with the choicest genius, which men 
like Mr. Salvini mirror forth to our time. It is the first 
great reason why we should come nearer together and 
clasp hands again in mutual good-will, and why those 
who stand where I do should beware how they say, 
‘God, I thank Thee I am not as other men, not even as 
this p/ayer.’ Weare of one blood, and blood is thicker that 
water : let us make sure of that, and then we may learn 
to love each other again. 

In a bill of expenses touching one of the old mystery 
plays, I find one item of fourpence paid for keeping up 
the fires of a place [ shall not name. That was in the 
dark ages. In these latter times we have gone beyond 
the old idea and put the players into the fire when the 
curtain has come down on the last act of theirlife. The 
mother has scorned and the daughter has scoffed: you 
have been no better than you should be, at your best, 
and we have been a great deal worse than we should be, 
take us as we run. We would not see your plays, you 
would not hear our sermons; we have thrown mud on 
your robes and you have spit on ours. It is all a sham, 
we have said; your pretence of passion mere acting, and 
so mere fooling at the best, and you have been very 
much of the mind of a manager I knew, who whena 
minister tried to get his theatre for a Sunday evening 
service said, ‘ No, sir, I will not have so poor an actor 
as you are on my stage; it will demoralize the place, 
sir.’ As we know of no sadder sight, then, than a fight 
between mother and daughter, is it not time all this was 
ended, and we began to ask what can be done to bring 
us together in mutual regard who are so near in kinship ? 

And if the Church should say, ‘ What's the use, why 
should I mingle my gold with such dross?’ the answer 
is that some very good churchmen have not thought it 
was dross. It would be hard to find a man sounder in 
the faith than Paley, but his son is my authority for the 
statement that when Garrick was to play in London he 
would go without his dinner sooner than miss the play, 
—and he did not like to go without his dinner any more 
than Ido. Bishop Newton is a sound divine. Bishop 
Newton says : ‘ The stage under proper regulations may 
do much for the reformation of mankind, and it had 
this effect in the times of the Romans and the Greeks, 
plays being indeed their sermons and the best public 
lectures they had on morality and religion.’ One would 
imagine no sterner antagonist of the theatre than a Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, but 
old ‘ Jupiter Carlyle’ tells us that when this Assembly 
was sitting in Edinburgh, Mrs. Siddons came there, and 
on her nights it adjourned at an early hour to enable its 
reverend members to attend the play.’ I+find in the 
minutes of the Kirk Session of Aberdeen, that in 1574 
application was made for leave to play one comedy 
called the ‘ Prodigal Son.’ It was ordered that a commit- 
tee of three should look over it, including the parson, 
and if they found no fault therewith, then it might be 
played on Sunday, the first day of August, on condition 
that besides seeing the said play, everybody went twice 
to church and sermon. I find that on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1631, the Bishop of London had ‘ A Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream ’ performed with all due ceremony in his 
own house. I find Luther saying in his Table Talk, 
‘ We should not altogether abstain from plays because 
we do not approve of some things therein, for then it 
will follow that for the same reason we shall abstain 
from reading the Bible ;’ and I find wise old Dr. Rush 
saying, ‘If the eloquence of the stage can be properly 
directed it is impossible to conceive its effect on public 
morals, or to imagine how we could resist the genius of 
Shakspeare poured on us in all the beauty and variety 
of dramatic representation.’ So the case stands, sir. 
We have not always stood so far apart, and in coming 
nearer together we come in good company. Iam sure 
also you will agree with me when I say that if the splen- 
did men I have named had been living in our time they 
would have joined us gladly in this token of our admira- 
tion and esteem for Mr. Salvini, gone to see his marvel- 
lous impersonations as good churchmen, and bid us go 
to see them, too. 

I was greatly charmed last summer by a sight I saw 
in the mountains of four stately chestnuts growing from 
one root. When I first saw them they were in full blos- 
som, and the birds were nesting and singing in the 
branches of all alike, and the sun shone on them all 
alike, and the moon and the stars; and I loved to sit in 
the shadow first of one and then of another, or to watch 
them swaying in the wind and kissing each other through 
the interlacing branches, and to note how the fruit was 
setting, and how the birds nesting in one tree were still 
at home in them all. 

So I have thought it is with the drama, the finer arts, 
and music, and with religious aspiration, each separate 
in some sense from the other, and yet down in the deep- 
ness one. Blossoming alike and bearing fruit, shooting 
up into the light together, glorifying the land where 
they grow, and touching the heart of man, giving us all 
welcome and choice for our habitation in their great 
sheltering arms, and while we still love that best where 
our heart is and our treasure, giving us welcome when 
we go for good company to all the rest, interlacing as 
my chestnuts do, and standing or falling together 
through all time. 

I love mine best ; you love yours best : but when I go 
to see the Madonna in the Museum, ¢/at fills my heart 
with its radiant beauty, and when the great singer came 
back the other evening and sang an old Scotch ballad 
and then ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ it seemed as if the great 
audience had gone down on its knees to her in rever- 
ence for her gift ; and when I see these men and women 
rise to the great argument on the stage, so that I forget 
the actor and watch the awful movements of the human 
soul bared to its innermost life—touching me with won- 
der, bringing the tears from an old man’s heart, who is 
forgetting to weep save for real human sorrow or for 
some touch of pure heroism, leading me on from the 
first faint deflection to the end of the great tragedy, or 
filling my heart with happy laughter if it be so—then I 
can see how in all these marvellous potencies there is 
the same spirit at work to make men wiser and better. 
I thank God for them all, and look for the time to come 
when the whole world will hold them at their true 
worth, insisting that they shall be only noble and beau- 
tiful and good, when the Church will welcome them 
again and love them, and when they shall love the 
Church, and whatsoever things are true and lovely and 
of good report shall become the common creed of art 
and music, of the drama, and of that which to my mind 
is still the noblest and best of them all—my own tree of 
life. RosBert COLLYER. 
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Walt Whitman in Russia. 


THE well-known Russian literary monthly, Zagra- 
nichny Viestnik (The Foreign Messenger),-opened its March 
issue with a critical essay on Walt Whitman which de- 
rives a special interest from its reception by the govern- 
ment censors. In his introductory remarks the author, 
Dr. P. Popoff, speaks of the United States in general : 
‘ The sovereign people, fifty millions strong,’ he says, 
‘rules over that country, and there-is no country in the 
world so prosperous and so happy. And that state of 
well-being was attained in one or two centuries, if we 
shall count the colonial period. What gigantic work ! 
What inflexible energy! In what age and in what 
country can we find such another glorious reign of free 
labor? ... The United States owe their prosperity 
not to some military genius, not to some statesman, not to 
any particular class, but to the free labor of free citizens 
at large. . : . If in that country there are any knights, 
they are the knights of the axe, of the hoe, of the 
plough, of the spade, of the hammer. These heroes of 
labor are sung by Whitman, and to them he has dedi- 
cated his best poems, —such, for instance, as ‘ The Song 
of the Broad-Axe,’ ‘ Pioneers,’ ‘A Song for Occupa- 
tions,’ etc. 

In the author’s opinion, Whitman is ‘ the only original 
and purely American poet.’ He sings ‘ these States’ in 
all his chief poems. It seems to him that there are no 
colors bright enough to picture the citizens, the institu- 
tions, the life and the nature of his Republic. Heisa 
patriot in the best sense of the word ; but he does not 
overlook that even in ‘ these States’ there are 


‘ Many sweating, plowing, thrashing and then 
the chaff for payment receiving ; 

A tew idly owning, and they the wheat continu- 
ally claiming.’ 

But he believes that here man breathes more freely 
than anywhere else, that here human dignity is more 
respected, and the noble human traits are so far de- 
veloped that for his songs the poet cannot find a better 
subject than ‘man himself, and woman equal to man.’ 
Everything in man is beautiful for Whitman : his intellect 
and his physique; his ideals, passions, and needs ; his 
brain and his muscles; the soaring of his mind, the 
agitation of his heart, the movement of his body. His 
poems are a worship of man. While reading them, 
one involuntarily imagines the poet with a smile on his 
lips and tears in his eyes, saying, with arms stretched 
out toward all the nations, ‘ We are not better than you, 
but we are happier than you. Salut au monde !’ 

Further on, the writer strongly indorses Whitman’s 
idea that ‘ these States’ have a glorious mission, which 
is to develop the perfect democracy, and to furnish to 
the world a perfect type of government. ‘ Even now,’ 
he says, ‘the great though young Republic serves as a 
sacred asylum for millions of men and women whose 
natural rights are violated in the Old World.’ Accord- 
ing to Dr. Popoff, one will find in ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
the religious, political, social, and philosophical views 
of the poet. There he portrays a prototype of microcos- 
mos—a man embracing all joys, sorrows, tendencies, 
virtues and vices natural to men, women and children ; 
and that man is Walt Whitman. ‘ Who is Walt?’ ex- 
claims the author. ‘ He is the spirit of revolt and pride, 
the Satan of Milton. He is the Faust of Goethe, but 
more fortunate, for.he thinks that he has solved the 
mystery of life. He takes and enjoys life at its full 
value. He glorifies birth and death alike, for he knows, 


he sees, he touches immortality. He is an investigating 
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naturalist, charmed with the study of decomposing 
bodies as much as by the study of sweet flowers, for he 
knows that every death brings forth a new life.’ 

In order to better acquaint the Russian public with 
. Whitman, Dr. Popoff describes many of his poems, and 
translates some of them,—a part, for instance, of the 


‘Inscriptions,’ ‘O Captain,’ strophe 18 of ‘ Starting © 


from Paumanok,’ strophe 6 of ‘ Song of Myself,’ ‘ Man- 
hattan Arming,’ a part of the ‘Drum Taps,’ ‘ The 
Great City,’ and the ‘Song of the Broad-Axe.’ In 
‘The Great City’ the author sees the ideal of the poet. 
The picture of Manhattan arming he calls ‘ inimitable.’ 
Of the ‘ Children of Adam,’ he says that ‘it is too an- 
atomical and too physiological to please the non-medical 
public.’ In conclusion he strongly commends ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ to Russian translators, for in it they will find 
many original and charming pictures of American life, 
‘ painted by the brush of an original American genius.’ 
And the hint is the more likely to be taken up from the 
fact that, for publishing the essay containing it, the 
Zagranichny Viestnik has been suspended for .the rest 
of the year! 


Literature 


‘Mosaics of Bible History.” * 

THE aim of the authors of this book—it seems to have 
taken a brace of brains to produce it—is ‘to set forth 
the plan, purpose, history and leading characteristics of 
the several books of the Bible, in such a manner that 
they may be better appreciated by the general reader ; * 
and thus ‘to compile a work that shall be a brief and 
familiar exposition of Biblical history and literature, for 
Bible-students, families, and especially for the young. ’ 
The authors have ‘sought to make the acquisition of 
such knowledge additionally attractive by introducing, 
in connection with the narrative, such illustrative poetic 
and prose selections as will throw around the subject 
some of the charms of general literature.’ Such a book 
might be made very helpful to young people. Whether 
this particular work is likely to prove so will be deter- 
mined partly by one’s general view of the Bible, and 
partly by one’s tastes in literature. Inso far as it seeks 
to serve the purpose of a plain and popular introduction 
to the Bible, it can satisfy only those whose critical 
notions are of the simplest kind. Our authors conduct 
their readers through the Bible-books, in serene uncon- 
sciousness that there are any other views of these writ- 
ings than those prevalent in the schools of thought 
whose shechinah used to be set up in Exeter Hall. Jew- 
ish Rabbins pronounced him a fool who should read the 
Genesis stories literally ; according to which, Carlyle’s 
savage classification would seem to be vindicated by 
such books as this. The Garden of Eden and the Fall 
are to our authors as veritably historical as the wars of 
David or the return from the Exile. The poetic and 
philosophic cosmogonies of the Hebrews are the stand- 
ard scientific accounts of the beginnings, by which all 
physicists must square their theories. ‘ There is no fact 
in sacred history of which we have more decisive evi- 
dence than of the Deluge.’ The book of Jonah is 
straightforward history, and the prophet ‘ was swal- 
lowed by a great fish, in whose belly he was miracu- 
lously kept alive for three days, and then, upon his re- 
pentance, was restored to land,’ after having occupied 
his cetacean imprisonment in compiling the Mosaic of 
Bible Psalmody contained in the second chapter of this 





* Mosaics of Bible History. By Marcius and Robert Pierpont Willson. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
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history. Parents who desire their children to be 
brought up in the same infantile credulity on which 
they themselves were bottled, and to go through the 
painful'and dangerous weaning that they themselves ex- 
perienced, will find in this book admirable ‘ milk for 
babes.’ Of any intelligent guidance in the study of the 
Bible-books as constituting a real and noble literature, 
there is none furnished in these volumes. 

The idea of excerpting the choice passages of English 
literature that have been inspired from the great words 
and deeds of the Bible, and of, making from them a 
Mosaic of Bible history, is a good one. Such a mosaic 
might be an impressive picture of the extent and charac- 
ter of the inspiration in letters flowing from the Bible. 
But such mosaic-work demands the hand of an artist in 
literature. One searches here in vain for memorable 
passages from Ruskin or George Eliot or the Brown- 
ings, which spring spontaneously to rank themselves in 
their appropriate places in such an annotated Bible. 
But along with fine quotations from Milton and Byron 
and Dryden, we have selections from such classics as 
Michell, and Mrs. Cleaveland, and that ‘ favorite author’ 
of all scissoring compilers—Anon. The literary taste is 
that which seems so often to accompany the theology of 
the Simeon-Moody school—the taste which delights in 
the once popular ‘Annual’ variety of poetry, whose 
laureates are N. P. Willis and James Montgomery. 





‘John Duncan, Weaver and Botanist.” * 

Or all the soils that’ promote hardy growth in the 
human plant, under conditions seemingly most adverse, 
the tough Caledonian glebe is not the least remarkable. 
There, if anywhere, it is possible to nourish the muse on 
a little oat meal. We have not in the present case to 
deal with the muse or with Scotch bards in any wise, 
but with a subject quite remote from these. To John 
Duncan, Weaver and Botanist, may well be applied the 
line from the Elegy, ‘ Fair Science smiled not on his 
humble birth ;’ yet here was one who truly loved 
Science, and served her as well as he could with his 
poor, tied hands. 

Perhaps the case nearest parallel with his is that of 
Thomas Edward, shoe-maker and naturalist, and native 
of the same region ; but there were alleviations in the 
lot of Edwards which Duncan never knew. First 
herdsboy, then weaver’s apprentice, it was not until his 
sixteenth year that he learned to read. Born at Stone- 
haven near the sea, he was asa child familiar with the 
‘thymy braes and magnificent rocks’ of that wild coast. 
Dunnottar Castle he knew by foot and heart, its turrets 
and dungeons, and its legends of the Covenanters, As 
boy and man, his shy, uncouth appearance was greatly 
to his disadvantage, inviting additional oppression_from 
hard-hearted employers, and humorous contempt*from 
his fellows, who lvoked upon him as a“ droll body’ 
and ‘silly.’ To them his affection for ‘ weeds,’ lead- 
ing him to wade into lochs and swamps and to other in- 
accessible spots, was gufficient proof of his mental un- 
soundness. To make up the time snatched for these 
ramblings. his shuttle-flew tillate into the night. His 
first text-book was Culpepperfs ‘ British Herbal,’ an 
ancient olio of medico-botanical and astrological in- 
formation, from which, however, he obtained a familiar 
knowledge of plants, with reference to their curative 
properties. That he might gather his herbs under the 
proper signs (as laid down in Culpepper) he became a 
great star-gazer, and from this habit of nocturnal obser- 
vation received the nick-name of ‘Johnnie Moon,’ 





* John Duncan, Weaver and Botanist. By William Jolly, F.R.S.E. 
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He also constructed an ingenious pocket dial, and made 
experiments with a number of these primitive time- 
—: whence he was reckoned ‘a great dial man.’ 

ot until he reached middle age did this scientist in 
the rough receive his introduction to botany as a 
system. With admirable persistence, despite his years 
and defective education, he set himself to master the 
technicalities of the subject, conning the formidable 
names from slips of paper placed before him on his 
loom. It is a touching figure presented by the little, 
near-sighted student, poring over his books, early of a 
summer morning, in his cramped loft. Touching, also, 
the devotion with which for so many poverty-stricken 
years he guarded his precious herbarium in those dingy, 
camphor-scented chests. It is good to know that in his 
old age he had the gratification of seeing his collection 
accepted by the University of Aberdeen, and that he re- 
ceived recognition from those with whom he might have 
worked worthily in the open field of science, had fortune 
been less severe. His ‘ want ’o learnin,’ the disadvan- 
tage in which he stood as compared with others not thus 
impeded, the old weaver well sets forth in a botanical 
simile: ‘I’m like the single leaf o’ the plantain, they 
like the thousand-leaved yarrow ; I’m like the harts- 
tongue, they’re like the maidenhair.’ 

With the biography of this worthy Scotchman we must 
find one fault (it is perhaps a Scotch fault)—prolixity. 
We believe the story could have been told with greater 
effect had its bulk been compressed by half. Five hun- 
dred pages are somewhat wearing. Weareduly grateful 
for the glimpses revealed in this book of ‘old world’ 
scenes and customs ; yet our patience is a little strained 
by the frequent digressions of a local and personal char- 
acter which the author sees fit to make. 





Dr. Freeman’s Impressions of America.* 

PERHAPS the merits, as well as the faults, of Dr. 
Freeman’s book about the United States are due ina 
measure to his slightly defective sense of humor. His 
sincerity of purpose is fortified against the common 
temptations. In dealing with points of likeness and 
difference between what he calls the Englishry of Great 
Britain and the Englishry of the United States, he 
neither exaggerates for the sake of artistic effect nor 
forces superficial things out of proportion by dwelling 
upon aspects that are merely laughable or grotesque. 
The result is a singularly interesting record of the im- 
pressions of a candid, outspoken, good-natured, and, of 
course, intelligent observer and critic—the fairest book, 
probably, that has ever been written about us by an 
English visitor. On the other hand, Dr. Freeman is 
sometimes funny without being conscious of the fact, 
and is sometimes in contempt of good taste when he 
means to be sportive. 
the American phrase ‘on board a railroad train’ may 
have its origin in the resemblance of the American pas- 
senger car to the cabin of asteamer. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
and Dr. Freeman were lecturing in this country at the 
same time. The attention bestowed upon the esthete 
by the newspapers seems’ to have amazed the historian, 
and he gravely protests that he had never heard of Mr. 
Wilde until he took up a volume of the latter's verses in 
the house of a gentleman in Massachusetts. He after- 
wards procured a copy of Oscar Wilde’s Newdigate 
prize poem on Ravenna, and he notes that only one half- 
line is devoted to the history of Theodoric’s career. 
Many of Dr. Freeman’s opinions about the American 





* Sone Sngvensions of the United States. By Edward A. Freeman. New York: 
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newspaper press and accounts of his own experience 
with the interviewing reporter are subtly, although un- 
intentionally, humorous. Less happy are his deliberate 
essays in playfulness. Speaking of the fact that the 
negro vote balances the Irish vote, he remarks that ‘ the 
best remedy for whatever is amiss would be if every 
Irishman should kill a negro and be hanged for it ’—‘ a 
sportive suggestion,’ as he explains further on. 

Dr. Freeman is astonished to learn that it is only 
lately that English history has been ‘at all generally 
taught in any but the highest American schools.’ But 
the same thing may be said of American history. He is 
undoubtedly wrong if he supposes that the story of the 
mother country is ignored or neglected in the education 
of the young, and there is insufficient ground for his 
regret that American children’s books concerning times 
earlier than the XVIth century ‘ are apt to dwell more 
than enough on red Indians and mastodons, and less 
than enough on the land and people from which Smith 
and the Pilgrim Fathers came.’ It is probably true that 
the average American youth has quite as clear a notion 
of the outlines of English history since William the 
Conqueror as of the history of this continent since its 
discovery by Europeans. 

The central idea of Dr. Freeman's argument is the 
essential unity of the two great English-speaking na- 
tions, We are still an English people,—more English 
than we know,—more English in some respects than our 
kinsfolk in England. The United States did not seem 
to him a foreign country. The difference from Eng- 
land struck him as less than that between England and 
Scotland. ‘ The Englishman of America’ is the phrase 
by which he designates the typical citizen of the United 
States, and it isa phrase in the use of which he finds 
constant pleasure. Whether he examines our language, 
and resolves the so-called Americanisms into fine old 
survivals of ancient English usage, forgotten long since 
on the other side of the ocean, or whether he studies 
our political and social institutions, he reaches the satne 
conclusion. It is not a little remarkable that a man of 
Dr. Freeman's mental make, free from the least sus- 
picion of sentimentality, should furnish in his own per- 
son the first English counterpart of the homesick Ameri- 
can of Hawthorne and Henry James, Jr.—the American 
homesick for the Old Home. Here it is the English 
cousin who is insisting upon the closeness of the kin- 
ship. He even takes the trouble to look us up in our 
log-cabins and prove to us with a wealth of historical 
argument, clear and cold logic, and unanswerable philol- 
ogy, that our title to the ancestral halls is equally good 
with his own, 





Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ For the Major.” * 

Miss Woo tson loses nothing of her power in restrict- 
ing her field. In ‘For the Major’ she finds quite as 
much human nature to deal with, in a single village of 
less than a thousand inhabitants, as when with ‘ Anne’ 
she roamed all over the United States. And she deals 
with it just as well, although it is true that she could 
not deal with it any better; and the rounded whole 
gains in effect from this admirable conciseness. We 
believe it literally true that not a single sentence could 
be erased from it without loss. She gives us the vil- 
lage, the whole village, and nothing but the village ; 
yet she has the rare gift of knowing, in treating of an 
eccentricity or an absurdity, when to drop the subject. 
Thus there is in her village a young unmarried rector, 
and the opportunity for being amusing, which Dickens, 


* For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. New York : Harper. 
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or an average minor novelist would never have lost 
sight of, she exhausts and disposes of in a delightful 


chapter devoted to the choir rehearsal. The artist is 
known by his omissions, and it is a suggestive bit of 
literary art that Miss Woolson has omitted the final 
scene of love-making in which the lovers are reconciled. 
There is a misunderstanding in one chapter, and in the 
next we simply see the lover greeting the beloved in the 
hall in a manner which leaves no doubt that everything 
has been ‘settled ;’ the pique to curiosity, and the im- 
plied compliment to the reader’s own imagination, are 
not without their charm. 

The plot is unusual, but not impossible, turning 
upon the sacrifices which two women make out of their 
abounding love ‘ For the Major,’ who is the husband of 
one, the father of the other. Each sacrifice is, in its 
way, the greatest that any woman can make: the wife 
denying herself the joy of recognizing the son by a 
former marriage whom she had supposed dead, and 
whose existence the Major had never been aware of, 
because of the shock to his trust and happiness in his 
state of failing health ; the daughter allowing the man 
she loves, and who loves her, to believe that she is en. 
gaged to the worthless fellow whom she despises as 
much as he does, lest he should make disclosures to her 
father, the Major, that would destroy the happiness of 
the failing old man. Each sacrifice is marred a little: 
the wife’s by the fact that in shielding her husband she 
was also shielding herself from the consequences of mis- 
representation if not of deliberate deceit ; the daughter's, 
by the fact that her definite engagement would hardly 
have restrained the young rector from disclosures which 
he felt might save her from bitterness after marriage ; 
yet each is treated with the skill we expect from Miss 
Woolson. Both are women of unusual individuality 
and force of character, yet neither would have been 
capable of the precise sacrifice made by the other ; and 
the way in which these two kinds of strength are con- 
trasted is more masterly than the contrast which could 
be drawn between a strong woman and a weak one. 

Justice is done alike to the daughter whose stern, un- 
flinching integrity could never have ‘ compromised ’ to 
save either herself or another, and to the wife who, in- 
capable of rising to the highest heights of truth, pos- 
sessed nevertheless that serenity and tact and exceeding 
cleverness in little things, which go so far to mitigate 
the friction of daily life, and sometimes make life 
sweeter to those who live with their possessors than the 
more deliberate efforts at right-doing of those morally 
their superiors. It is another of Miss Woolson’s wise 
omissions that she has not lingered over the situation 
when the wife discovers that she has never been legally 
the Major’s wife. So lightly is this touched upon, that 
the reader’s nrst feeling about the marriage in the last 
chapter is that of its being a caprice of the Major him- 
self in his state of mental loss. The wonderful endur- 
ance of the poor mother of little Scar—the delightful 
child of the book—in bearing silently and alone the 
wound to her pride, and the tact with which she 
restores herself and her child to their true position with- 
out the Major’s suffering in consequence, is a wonderful 
piece of literary work. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the book—though much smaller and less ambi- 
tious in its scope—superior even to ‘ Anne.’ 





A Baptist Engineer.* 
‘Sam Hosarr’ is the biography of a noble, untiring, 
self-respecting and respected locomotive engineer on the 
* Sam Hobart. By Justin D. Fulton, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library. 
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Boston and Albany Railroad. Such lives cannot be too 
highly appreciated, too often brought to notice, or too 
conspicuously praised; and a summary of the brave 
deeds in emergencies of other engineers given at the 
end of the book stirs the blood with the healthful sting 
of admiration for heroism and faithfulness to duty. 
The present biography is, however, greatly marred by 
being written evidently in the interests of a sect anda 
society. We are asked to dwell, not upon the fact that 
this man was a brave and thorough engineer, but upon 
the fact that this brave and thorough engineer was a 
Baptist. We have not the slightest objection to an engi- 
neer being a Baptist ; but the inference to be drawn, that 
the best way for an engineer to insure the safety of his 
train is to close his eyes just before going round a dan- 
gerous curve and breathe a short prayer, is morbid, un- 
healthful, and pernicious. The authdér tells us, in all 
seriousness, and with all admiration, of an engineer 
who had an open Bible on a bracket before him, from 
which he was accustomed to read and commit to 
memory while running his train, and who ascribed the 
success with which he averted a terrible catastrophe to 
the fact that at the moment of discovering himself on 
the brink of a fearful chasm, his eyes were on the pas- 
sage in the Bible, ‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee !’ We confess that, for ourselves, if we knew of 
such an engineer on a locomotive, we should take 
another train ; not because we object to his reading the 
Bible, but because we object to his reading anything 
while on duty ; with the same uneasiness that affected 
the peace of mind of the passengers on learning that 
each of the pilots of the Brookiyn Ferry boats kept near 
him a Fifteen Puzzle for instant reference as soon as 
his boat was safe at the dock. 

In an early chapter we nnd the following paragraph : 
‘William H. Vanderbilt, with his culture and large nat- 
ure, has carried into a nobler and higher realm the 
name and fame of his father Cornelius, and is doing a 
still grander work in building up boys not only to be 
millionnaires capable of managing great affairs, but in 
seeing to it that they are fitted to welcome great trusts 
and become pillars on which society builds its noblest 
superstructures |!’ Later, we are told that victories 
began to come to our arms as soon as Gen. Butler, 
‘leading the way in total abstinence,’ checked the tide 
of drunkenness in’ the army; but how would the 
author account for the defeat of a cause upheld by the 
prayers and abstinence of Stonewall Jackson? Again, 
it is said that probably ‘Commodore Foote did xo work 
as valuable on his gunboat at Fort Donelson, as when on 
his way he held up to U. S. Grant’—whose cigars 
probably deprive him of any right to a title—‘the im- 
portance of his abstaining from every form of intoxicat- 
ing beverages.’ One is irresistibly reminded of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s request to be told where Gen. Grant got 
his liquor, that he might ‘ give some of it to the other 
generals ;’ though we are far from wishing to excite any 
ridicule which might create a doubt as to our own de- 
cided preference for a strictly temperate engineer. Dr. 
Fulton tells us that after his conversion Sam Hobart 
became a ‘lion for Christ’ as he had previously been a 
‘lion for Satan ;’ in point of fact, the man is shown to 
have been just as good and faithful an engineer, just as 
honest and faithful and affectionate a husband, before 
as after, and one’s conception of a ‘lion for Satan’ 
becomes indistinct. If the man's religious belief was a 
comfort and astrength and a delight to him person- 
ally, no one can rejoice in it more thoroughly than we ; 
but to account for his goodness, his helpfulness, and 
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his happiness by his Baptist creed is to give credit toa 
doctrine at the expense of the dignity of human nature. 





Prof. Haeckel’s Visit to Ceylon.* 

We get in Professor Haeckel’s account of his half- 
year’s stay in Ceylon a charming. picture of a learned, 
enthusiastic, simple-minded and thoroughly good man. 
The reader who finishes the book—and few who begin it 
will stop short of the last page—not only has a very 
clear notion of Ceylon, but he also knows the German 
naturalist as well as if he had accompanied him to the 
World’s End, and lived for weeks with him in the huts 
of the Cinghalese. Professor Haeckel’s descriptions of 
tropical nature are often exceedingly eloquent; and 
although the volume is not intended to present the 
results of his zodlogical and botanical studies, it will 
serve to indicate to the specialist how much was ac- 
complished, especially in the interesting department of 
marine zodlogy. As for the naturalist himself, he was 
in an Evolutionist’s Heaven from the day when he left 
Jena to the day of his return. This journey was the 
culminating point in his lifetime of research. He was 
at times dazed with admiration at his good fortune to 
be where he was—‘ incapable of deciding to which of 
the endless marvels before me I should direct my par- 
ticular attention.’ His naive confessions as to the slen- 
derness of his purse, his delight with everybody who is 
kind to him, his constant wonder at his good luck and 
fear lest he may not be fully improving his opportunities, 
are delightful.——Of course Professor Haeckel worked 
like a beaver while he was in Ceylon. He shot an 
enormous lizard, six feet long—a singular creature re- 
garded with superstitious awe by the natives ; captured 
a beautiful cobra-di-capello which had invaded his bed- 
room ; astonished his Tamil cook by inventing a new 
dish—a curry of monkey flesh and flying fox ; visited 
the famous World’s End, where the table-land termi- 
nates at the South in a stupendous precipice, a perpen- 
dicular wall, 5000 feet high ; encountered a herd of wild 
elephants, and fired two charges of small shot at them 
without serious results; acquired a fine specimen of 
that extraordinary scale-covered quadruped, the ‘ Ne- 
gumbo devil ;’ and wrote from the top of Adam’s Peak 
to his friend and master, Charles Darwin, congratulat- 
ing him on his seventy-third birthday. But Darwin 
was dead when Prof. Haeckel’s letter reached England. 





_Mr. Crawford’s “‘ Dr. Claudius.” + 

From the brilliant, jewelled and mysterious ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs’ to a simple-hearted German Professor, elderly 
at thirty, direct of speech and inelegant of attire, is 
indeed a great step ; but the new novel merely proves 
again the versatility of a talent which ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ left 
undisputed. The two books are exceedingly unlike, not 
only in their mise-en-scéne but in the author’s style. 
Isaacs ’ was interesting, ‘ Dr. Claudius’ is entertaining ; 
*Mr. Isaacs’ was romantic, ‘Dr. Claudius’ is a 
romance. To speak of ‘an entertaining romance’ is 
almost paradoxical ; for the very word ‘ romance’ seems 
to preclude ‘ fun,’ and call for things unusual, improb- 
able, and brilliantly bewildering ; nevertheless, ‘ Dr. 
Claudius’ is romantic in subject and entertaining in 
treatment. During the first half of the book, the reader 
fairly riots in its delightfulness of humor, and when the 
romance begins to unfold itself, the heart of the critic 
waxeth exceeding glad within him. To exclaim, ‘ At 
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last we have two people who love each other!’ would 
seem a curious thing to an old-fashioned novel-reader 
or critic ; but our brethren of the modern cause will un- 
derstand and sympathize with us. A part of the drama 
is played on board a yacht crossing the Atlantic, and 
the descriptions of sea-life and the sea quite take the 
wind out of the sails of the long-undisputed Mr. Black. 
Mr. Black paints the sea as it is, but Mr. Crawford 
paints the sea as it is to the human individual upon it ; 
and when have we had, in travels or fiction, such a glo- 
rious description as that of the steam-yacht suddenly re- 
duced to sails? 

So great is our enjoyment of the simplicity of these 
elements in the story that our heart fails us when, half 
way through, there are unmistakable signs of the de- 
velopment of a plot—when it begins to be evident that 
the petty, but amusing, and we had thought single- 
hearted, Mr. Barker is to fall very short of being a vil- 
lain ; and when there walks into the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
another nihilist. However, they do not spoil the story, 
which is an exquisite love-story, lighted up with humor. 
In our enjoyment of it, we almost forget that Mr. Craw- 
ford has joined the innumerable caravan that moves as 
quickly as may be from American soil ; for he abuses 
largely the class of Americans whom Americans them- 
selves do not like : the shoddy aristocracy, and the spec- 
ulators of Wall Street. He partly disarms us by mak- 
ing his lovely heroine an American ; but then she is an 
American bred at foreign courts and she does not like 
America. Mr. Crawford does not himself like the 
crushed-strawberry, Queen Anne combinations of cor- 
ners and small windows which form our staple country- 
seat ; but then—who does? He finds Newport foggy ; 
sometimes it zs foggy. The story illustrates admirably 
that a book, as well as a person, may have a manner 
that shall permit it to say anything without offence. 
We are ‘small,’ and we ave run to crushed-strawberry, 
and we do speculate ; but after all, have we not pro- 
duced, even though we have not perhaps trained, a 
Countess Margaret and a Marion Crawford ? 





‘* Saul: A Dramatic Poem.” * 

In this drama of ‘Saul,’ Mr. Logan has, as he 
admits, taken some liberties with the story of the great 
Hebrew King, as it is told in the Old Testament. The 
license is not, however, beyond that usually allowed to 
the dramatic writer. The action of the play is confined 
in time to the King’sefinal contest with the Philistines, 
and his death. The chief persons are Saul, Michal, his 
daughter—formerly wife of David, but forced into a 
new marriage; Phalti, her present lord and master ; 
Abner ; David and Jonathan ; the Witch of Endor, who 
appears with less of the quality of the witch and with 
more of that of the disappointed woman of the world, 
who has drifted out of politics and expects her punish- 
ment for unjust practices in collusion with the priests ; 
and, lastly, the ghost of Samuel. The parts of David 
and Jonathan are slight, being confined to the height- 
ening of the difficulties of the King. David is but a 
tool of the priests ; Saul is the representative of kingly 
government, set up originally in the interest of the 
priestly power, but now to be overturned because he 
has transcended his duty, or at any rate outgrown his 
usefulness to the priests. His ambition, strength of 
character, and loneliness, are well brought out in the 
drama. He has against him, besides the public enemy, 
disaffection in his own household— Jonathan attached to 
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David, Michal not weaned from her former husband, 
the soldiers half alienated, the great captains discour- 
aged. The character is well-conceived, though not 
wrought out with the sharp lines and jagged strength 


of the original Saul. The chief charm of the drama, 
after all—and it has much charm —is the character of 
Michal and her struggle between duty to two men and 
love fora third. The scenes that most interest us are 
those in which Phalti tries to win her more cordial love 
for himself ; in which Saul would secure her more ear- 
nest support for his tottering throne, and gets only her 
cr 
re * May the Philistines suffer rout ; ’ 
and her final flight to the mountains to rejoin David, 
when she hears that Phalti is dead. In her meeting 
with Phalti on the heights, she is too passive, and in 
the last scene with Saul, which should be terrible, we 
have only a hint of the terror. The drama is too simple 
and single to be worked up on the stage; and yet too 
much is left to the imagination to make it strongly 
effective for closet-reading. The points which we have 
touched—Michal’s internal struggle, and the loneliness 
of the King, his isolation in his last days, when the world 
has turned against him—are to our thinking the best 
ones, and they show considerable dramatic power. 
The action, while single and not over-wrought, is 
always quick, never clogged by too much metaphysical 
subtlety, nor yet altogether devoid of good points in 
the way of metaphysics. There are everywhere in the 
play reminiscences of scenes in ‘ King Lear’—a drama 
which has evidently influenced the author’s conception 
of Saul’s character and determined much of the 
scenery. Perhaps the fittest quotation we can make, 
illustrative of what we mean, and illustrative also of 
strength on the part of the author—for it has its own 
individuality and beauty, though redolent of Shak- 
speare—is the following : 
* Yet will I pause upon this jutting crag 
Whose edge invites me to its. crumbling brink. 
*Tis a most dizzy rock.;—beneath I see 
The red and dotted camp-fires of our host, 
Like fire-flies in the amorous month of June, 
Flash as the breezes lift them. 
* A feather falling from such height, ’t would seem, 
Might crush a tower to atoms. Far away, 
Across the wide and lake-besprinkled plain, 
The moonbeams kiss the waters into life 
As radiant as theirown. This glimpse beyond 
The world that lives in contact with our steps, 
This sudden outlook on a wider scene, 
Blots out my narrow life of strife and pain ; 
Conspiracy and priestcraft, civil broil, 
Shrink to their wraiths, and now become to me 
But quaint, cold names of things of long ago. ’ 





“‘The Shenandoah Valley in 1864.” * 

Tuis is the eleventh volume of the series on the 
Campaigns of the Civil War, and they have been gener- 
ally so excellent that any new one might almost be 
taken upon trust. The author of this one, though not, 
we suppose, a military man, is an editor of a military 
journal, and presumably quite competent to write the 
history of a campaign—more competent, in some re- 
spects, than if he had served in the field. He would be 
likely to be quite impartial, free from prejudice, with 
no theories to maintain, and no military reputations to 
defend or to attack. The volume justifies these suppo- 


(Campaigns of the Civil War.) By George 
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sitions : the author knows whereof he writes, is capable 
of writing of what he knows, and writes without fear or 
favor. He neither blames without reason, nor praises 
without discrimination, and he always tries to give every 
man his due. He has evidently made a careful study 
of the campaign of ’64 in the Shenandoah, and the 
reader lays down the book firmly persuaded, if he 
needed to be persuaded, of how important that cam- 
paign was to the event of the war. 

It was, in truth, more important than it has always 
been understood to be. Sheridan’s high reputation 
dates from it, but, except among military men, more 
from the dramatic incident of the rapid ride from Win- 
chester, and the quick stemming of the tide of battle at 
Cedar Creek in October, than for the masterly conduct 
of the campaign both before and after that incident. 
Early had been, during the previous July, almost near 
enough to Washington to send a cannon-ball crashing 
into the dome of the Capitol. Those of us who are old 
enough to remember twenty years back will recall the 
panic that seized upon the North when the rebel General 
sat down before that city with 17,000, men, and should 
he be repulsed there, with the way open to Baltimore 
and so northward. There was, indeed, more apprehen- 
sion than there was real danger, for Early, though a 
dashing and daring soldier, was a prudent general, and 
was not likely to enter upon any rash enterprise, where 
the risk of being cut off and cut up by detachments 
from Grant's army was greater than the hope of carry- 
ing the war into Pennsylvania. But the constant men- 
ace of such an invasion answered Lee’s purpose. It 
would hold Grant in check, who must needs be in readi- 
ness to follow up a movement where only partial suc- 
cess might be the ruin of the Federal cause. Important 
as it was to the success of Sherman’s movement that 
Thomas should at least hold Hood in his front, if he 
could not destroy him, not less important was it that 
Early, with an army half as large as Hood’s, should be 
driven out of the Shenandoah Valley. This was the 
work given to Sheridan to do, and how he did it Mr. 
Pond has undertaken to tell in this volume, In March, 
there was not a Confederate company left in the Val- 
ley. Sheridan was on his way to join Grant in front of 
Petersburg, and Sherman was moving in the same 
direction through the Carolinas, by a march far more 
difficult and more momentous than that of the previous 
autumn through Georgia to the coast. Lee knew then 
as well as we know now that Thomas, Sheridan, and 
Sherman had dug that ‘last ditch’ on the brink of 
which stood a ‘ lost cause.’ 





The Re-interment of Payne. 


THE remains of John Howard Payne were laid in their last 
resting place, Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington, D. C., on 
Saturday. The story of the bringing of the poet’s bones to 
America by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, one of his earliest friends and 
the munificent founder of the Corcoran Art Gallery, has been 
already told in these columns. The burial of the remains and 
the unveiling of the monument to the author of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’ had almost the character of a national demonstration. 
The hearse was followed to the grave by a large detachment of 
the military, and carriages containing, besides the officiating 
clergy, the relatives of Payne, the Orator of the day, the Poet 
of the day, the President of the United States, members of 
the Cabinet, members of the Diplomatic Corps, the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Clerk and Marshal ; the Chief Justice and Assvu- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
Clerk and Marshal ; the chief Justice and Judges of the United 
States Court of Claims and its Clerk, members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Commissioners of the District of 
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Columbia and Secretary ; Mr. Corcoran and his family, and the 
Committee of Arrangements. The pall-bearers were :—General 
. G. Parke, United States foamy ommodore W. T. Temple, 
nited States Navy ; C. McMichael, Gilbert Harrison, Colonel 
T. L. Casey, W. A. Maury, Professor S. F. Baird and Major 
A. S. Nicholson. 
The procession was followed to the grave by thousands of 
eople. After the religious services, a poem was read by Mr. 
Robert S. Chilton. *Then the monument was unveiled to the 
singing of ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ by the entire audience, accom- 
panied by the band. The monument is simple and tasteful—a 
white marble shaft surmounted by a bust of the poet. On the 
front of the shaft is the inscription : 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Author of Home, Sweet Home. 
Born June 9, 1792; Died April 10, 1852. 
On the back is this inscription, which was on the tombstone 
that marked his grave in Tunis : 


Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms above the azure dome, 

With arms outstretched, God’s angel said :— 
* Welcome to heaven’s home sweet home,’ 


An oration delivered by Mr. Leigh Robinson was followed by 
the interment ceremonies, Bishop Pinckney officiating, assisted 
by Rev. William Leonard. After the benediction the band 
wlayed ‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’ and the immense crowd 
slowly dispersed. 





Swinburne Swimming.* 


My mother sea, my fostress, what new strand, 

What new delight of waters, may this be, 

The fairest found since time’s first breezes fanned 
My mother sea ? 


‘Once more I give me, body and soul, to thee, 
Who hast my soul forever : cliff and sand 
Recede, and heart to heart once more are we. 


My heart springs first and plunges, ere my hand 
Strikes out from shore : more close it brings to me, 
More near and dear than seems my fatherland, 

My mother sea. 


Across and along, as the bay's breadth opens, and o’er us 

Wild autumn exults in the wind, swift rapture and strong 

Impels us, and broader the wide waves brighten before us 
Across and along. 


The whole world’s heart is uplifted, and knows not wrong ; 
The whole world s life is a chant to the sea-tide’s chorus ; 
Are we not as waves of the water, as notes of the song ? 


Like children unworn of the passions and toils that wore us, 
We breast for a season the breadth of the seas that throng, 
Rejoicing as they, to be borne as of old they bore us 

Across and along. 





The Lounger. 


THE little cottage in which Poe once lived, at Fordham, has 
been sold at sheriff's sale. The purchaser, who was the holder 
of a mortgage on the place, paid $7000 for it—which was quite 
as much as it was worth apart from its literary interest. The 
cottage is a very small one, but picturesque. In summer time 
it is completely covered with vines. Poe is said to have written 
‘The Raven’ in one of the rooms of this cottage, but his biog- 
raphers disagree on this point. They all, however, concede 
that he wrote ‘ Ulalume’ while living there. One can see noth- 
ing about this cheerful cottage on the sunny hillside to have in- 
spired so gloomy a poem. A Hera/d reporter has found an old 
woman at Fordham who claims to remember ‘ Eddie Poe’ per- 
fectly well, and says that he ‘ was a good man—when he wasn’t 
drinkin .’ *T’ve seen him when three men couldn’t hold him 
in bed,’ continued this garrulous old dame ; ‘ but there wasn’t a 


* Description of a swim with Theodore Watts. From Swinburne’s ‘A.Century 
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better man in the world when he was sober.’ She showed the 
pe a chair, an eight-day clock, anda Bible, which had 
belonged to Poe. The former two she bought; the latter had 
been given her by Mrs. Clemm. With this she would never 
part, but she hinted that she might be induced to give up the 
chair and clock for a consideration. Until within a few years 
the remains of Mrs. Poe reposed peacefully in the old Dutch 
Cemetery at Fordham, but one of Poe’s biographers disinterred 
them not long ago and they were removed to Baltimore, where 
the bones of the poet himself lie buried. 





The bones of another poet have just found a permanent resting- 
ae after many long years. I can't help thinking what a satis- 
action it would have been to John Howard Payne if he could 
have seen last Saturday’s demonstration in his honor. The fol- 
lowing appropriate lines were not written by Payne, nor were 
they even suggested by his fate. They appeared some years ago 
in Scribner's Monthly : 


When I am dead and buried, then 
There will be mourning among men. 
I hear one musing on my dust, 

* How hard he fought to win his crust.’ 
And one, ‘ He was too sensitive 
In this cold-wintered world to live.’ 
Another, weeping, ‘ Ah, how few 
So gentle-hearted and so true.’ 

‘I met him only once, and yet 
I think I never shall forget 
The strange, sad look in his young eyes,’ 
One other says ; and then, with wise 
And solemn-shaking head, ‘ No doubt 
The hot heart burnt that frail frame out.’ 


Il. 

° 
Good friends, a discount on your grief ! 
A little present help were worth 
More than a sorrow-stricken earth 
When I am but a withered leaf. 
An outstretched hand were better to me 
Than your glib graveyard sympathy. 
You need not pity and rhyme and paint me, 
You need not weep for, and sigh for, and saint me 
After you’ve starved me—driven me dead. 
Say ! do you hear? What I want is bread ! 

If Mr. Abbey is successful in securing the services of Herr 
Richter he will have the best conductor in the world for his new 
opera house. It is a luxury for a singer to sing with him, and a 
pure delight to the audience. If Mr. Abbey is so fortunate as to 
make this engagement he should arrange for Herr Richter to give 
a series of Wagner concerts in New York. Wagner chose him 
out of all Europe to conduct his performances ; so it goes with- 
out saying that he can interpret the master as the master would 
wish to be interpreted. 





I should like to call the attention of the management of the 
Madison Square Theatre to the lavish use of the title ‘sir’ by 
the leading lady in ‘The Rajah.’ She never speaks to her 
youthful guardian and lover, without saying ‘ sir ;’ and even ad- 
dresses a murderous housebreaker in the same way—‘ Oh, sir! 
spare his life,’ etc. It is the custom in England as it is here, I 
believe, to say ‘sir’ or ‘ma'am,’ if at all, only to persons of 
superior rank or authority, and not to one’s equals or inferiors. 





I see that there is a movement on foot by which English-speak- 
ing authors hope to secure an international copyright law. I 
am sorry for this, for I dislike to see so much energy wasted in 
a good cause. The movement I would like to see started first 
would be one to bring about a better feeling between authors 
and publishers. Working in unison these two classes might ac- 
complish se wapen | by which both would be benefited. The 
notion that the publisher is the author’s natural enemy is a very 
silly one, and unworthy the intelligence of the men who put fait 
in it. It is, says a friend at my elbow, the old cry of labor 
against capital. But he forgets that that cry usually comes from 
the most Lage class of men, and not from gentlemen and 
scholars. The author who receives a royalty on the sale of his 


books is paid a fair proportion of the profits. Ifthe book sells 
well, he is paid well ; if it sells ill, the publisher, who takes the 
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risks, is the loser. Say that it requires a sale of a thousand 
copies of a book to pay him for their manufacture, and he only 
sells five hundred. The author gets his $50 while the publisher 
loses money. Let some of the disaffected authors print and pub- 
lish their own books. Perhaps when they have done so they will 
have a better opinion of publishers in general. I do not mean to 

say that an author never has just cause of complaint against his 
~ publisher, but I do say that, as a rule, the publisher has a much 
Petter knowledge of the public than an author, and is more apt 
to look at things in a practical light. Few authors are practical 
business men; it is hardly in the nature of things that they 
should be. 





Apropos of the impracticability of authors, a successful pub- 
lisher told me the other day an anecdote of a Southern poet, a 
popular young fellow in his neighborhood, and, as it happened, 
a journalist. He came to the publisher one day with a roll of 
poems under his arm. ‘ Poetry is a drug in the market,’ said 
the man of business ; ‘you can’t get people to buy any but the 
great poets.’ ‘But I have many friends who would buy the 
book,’ argued the young man; ‘they alone would take a large 
edition.’ ‘How many do you really suppose would buy your 
book ?? ‘Why, thousands,—thousands, P tell you.” ‘ Well,’ 
said the practical publisher, ‘ just take this pencil and paper and 
write down the names of all you can think of who would be 
sure to buy the book.’ The enthusiastic poet took the pencil 
with great confidence, and began to write very rapidly. After 
writing five names, he stopped a moment, bit the end of the 
pencil ae ogg | for awhile, and then dashed off three more 
names. Then he began to bite the pencil taster and write more 
slowly. Finally, after knitting his brows and rubbing his head, 
he succeeded in preparing a list of fifteen names. For the life 
of him he could not think of another one. The publisher was 
too polite to say ‘ 1 thought as much ; ’—but he didn’t publish the 
book. 





Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen has been invited by the Madison 
Square Theatre management to write a play for that house, and 
is said to think well of the proposition. This plan of inviting 
all the best-known authors in America to write for them is an 
excellent one, for although each author may not succeed, it is 
very likely that one or more will,’and by this means we may at last 
find the great American play which would never have been writ- 
ten without the encouragement of the Madison Square. I am in- 
clined to be lenient to any of the shortcomings of this theatre, 
for the reason that its work is all in the right direction. 





Mr. Stillman and the Museum of Art. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I do not speak of ‘Col. di Cesnola’ from any per- 
sonal acquaintance, I never saw him to my knowl- 
edge, and our intercourse is limited to an appeal by 
him when still in Cyprus to me in London to get in- 
formation for him as to his collection, which he stated 
was in the hands of Rollin & Feuardent, who were, 
he said, trying to get it away from him by’ forcing pay- 
ment of money advanced on it, and which he could not 
then pay, and represented them as using their advan- 
tage in a dishonorable manner. Asa colleague I tried 
to render him a service in the matter, but found the col- 
lection boxed up and in the cellars, invisible. That is 
the sum of uur personal relations. To say then that I 
have any ‘bias’ other than in favor of true science is 
absurd. I have neither bias nor prejudice of any kind 
in the matter. As to his disputes with Cook and Feuar- 
dent I know nothing but published facts, having never 
had any personal acquaintance with either. The case 
must be put on its own merits, and no personalities 
allowed to disguise a matter which, in any light, dis- 
graces New York City. W. J. Sv1timan. 

FLoRENCE, Italy. 





Messrs. Holt publish to-day, both in their Leisure Hour and 
Leisure Moment Series, * Christine,’ by Louis Enault, translated 
by Elizabeth W. I'endleton, 
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THE Old Testament Company of Revisers have now finished 
the last revision of the Old Testament and are making up the ap- 
pendix, which contains the unadjusted differences between the 


American and English Revisers. The Committee will meet 
again in July for several days, and resume work in September 
next. It is expected that the Revision will be completed before 
the end of this year, and published by the University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge before next spring. 


The song by Robert Browning in the July Harper's, a 
an old song, is published here by the author’s permission and the 
privilege well paid for. 

Mr. Gottsberger will publish to-day Srmirtes an historical 
romance, entitled ‘A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Con- 
stantinople,’ by Leila-Hanoum, translated from the French, with 
notes, by General R. E. Colston, late Bey on the General Staff, 
Egyptian Army, and Knight-Commander of the Turkish Impe- 
rial Order of the Cuansinicl. 

The John W. Lovell Co. propose issuing a popular series of 
lives of leading actors. A biography of Mme. Modjeska, by J. T. 
Altemus, will inaugurate the series. It is expected to appear 
about August I. 

Mr. Ruskin has written the preface to a little volume called 
‘The Story of Ida: an Epitaph on an Etrurian Tomb.’ The 
heroine of the story, which is a true one, was a young Floren- 
tine girl of singularly lovely nature and beautiful face, who was 
nursed through a long illness by the writer of the sketch. It was 
not intended for publication, and Mr. Ruskin says that he has 
experienced a ‘ certain feeling of desecrating its humility of affec- 
tion’ ever since he asked leave to publish it. 

Mr. John H. Ingram writes of ‘Chatterton and His Associates’ 
in the July —* Anything that adds to our k owledge of this 
gifted literary forger is welcome. Mr. Ingram thinks it quite as 
likely that Chatterton starved to death as that he committed sui- 
cide. Mr. W. H. Rideing opens this month’s Harger’s with a 
lively description of Hampstead Heath, enriched with drawings by 
E. F. Brewtnall and R. W. Macbeth. 

The second part of Mr. J. H. Morse’s paper on ‘ The Native 
Element in American Fiction’ will be published in the July 
Century. It deals with Miss Woolson and Mrs. Burnett, and 
Messrs. Howells, Cable, James and the younger writers. 


Owing to the success of ‘ Ancient Art in Egypt,’ Messrs. Arm- 
strong have arranged to publish in the fall, uniform with that 
work, a ‘ History of the Ancient Art of Chaldea, Assyria, and 
Phoenicia,’ by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez. The book will be in 
two volumes, and will contain over 500 illustrations. 

Messrs. Harper have Mr. Geo. Ticknor Curtis’s Life of James 
Buchanan nearly ready. It will be in two volumes. 

That éditions-de-luxe are popular in this country is not to be 
doubted. The 500 large-paper copies of Emerson announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are alt subscribed for, though the 
printing of the first volume has not been begun yet, and the 
*Sheridan’ of Dodd, Mead & Co, is nearly all taken, though 
the edition is a very expensive one. A set of the édition-de-luxe 
of Hawthorne, sold originally for $6 a volume, brought $15 a 
volume recently in Boston. 

Mr. John —— has written a biographical sketch of the late 
Oliver Madox Brown, a limited edition of which will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be illustrated with an autotype por- 
trait of the young artist and copies from three of his pictures, 
The work will also contain some original poetic tributes to the 
memory of Mr. Brown by D. G. Rossetti, F. G. Hake, Ford 
Madox Brown, Philip Bourke Marston, John Payne, and others 
of the same circle. 


General Charles P. Stone, ‘Stone Pasha,’ of the Egyptian 
army, who is at present visiting in New York, has written for 
the dy! Century a raed describing the events which came 
under his notice in aoe on the eve of the Civil War. 
The Capital was at that time left without troops. General Stone 
—then Colonel—received the appointment of Inspector-General 
of the District of Columbia, and the story of his efforts in raising 
companies of volunteers, and in disarming those whose loyalty 
= questioned, is said to make a most interesting chapter of 

istory. 
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The July Century will print four letters written by Emerson in 
1822. The manuscript is as clear as print but the paper is 
‘ brown and brittle with many reverent unfoldings.’ They are 
- written to a classmate who had just gone from Harvard to 
Andover. 

The August Harfer’s will have for its frontispiece an engraving 
from a picture by Mr. E. A. Abbey, illustrating Miss M. Veley’s 
Poem, ‘A Town Garden.’ A timely topic, ‘The Modern Yacht,’ 
will be treated by Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is soon to contribute to Long- 
man's Magazine an account of his experience in crossing the 
continent in an emigrant train. 

Mr. J. Brander Matthews has undertaken to edit for Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co. an illustrated and annotated edition of 
Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals’ and ‘ School for Scandal,’ to which he will 
prefix a brief biographical sketch of the dramatist. 





THE March number of 7he Chrysanthemum, the vigorous and 
ably edited organ of the English and American students and 
writers resident in Japan, is before us. It has a varied table of 
contents—literary, scientific, historical. The most striking arti- 
cle is ‘ The Story of the Riu Kiu (Loo Choo) Complication,’ in 
which China is arraigned tor perfidy in diplomacy, and the story 
of The Kingdom of The Sleeping Dragon is crisply told. 
Yo ne Societies in Tokio,’ by Dr. Mayet, gives us an ex- 
planation of how political education, having for its goal a na- 
tional parliament in 1890, is carried on in the capital. 





+ WE quote two stanzas from an ‘ Ode on the Suspension Bridge 
at New York,’ published in this month’s Latsine (Potsdam, 
N. Y.). The ode was written by a Roman attached to the Epis- 
copal Italian Mission in this city, and was commended to Latine 
by Bishop Littlejohn : 


‘Inclyti heroes ! Simulacra grandis 
Vestra Pons gestet ; basibusque docta 
Turba quae prelo nova promit acta 
Publice et affert— 
* Nuncius (vulgo vocitatus Herald) 
Tempora ac Sol ac Aquila ac Tribunus, 
Mundus aut CENSOR, Graphicus vel Argus— 
Rite ea ponet.’ 





The Johns Hopkins University. 


Tue controversy which has been running in Balti- 
more since last January, among the managers of the 
Hopkins Trust, has grown warm even for this warm 
weather and the latitude of Maryland—warmer, per- 
haps, than it should have been allowed to grow. The 
facts in the dispute seem to be these: The founder of 
the Trust, by his will, left a great property to be used, 
in a manner partly specified and partly left to the dis- 
cretion of the Trustees, for the founding of a university. 
A considerable tract of land—it amounts to 286 acres, 
available for the purpose, according to Judge Geo. 
Wm. Brown—outside of the city of Baltimore, but in 
the county, only partially improved, and not looked 
upon as altogether healthy, was a part of the gift. 
During his life, Mr. Hopkins had often discoursed 
among his friends of the value of this estate as a site for 
the new institution, of its probable increase in value if 
it should be appropriated to such a use. He had evi- 
dently pictured in his mind a little university town 
springing up at Clifton, and bearing his honored name 
and the cause of education down to succeeding genera- 
tions. This is alleged, and not denied ; and this is the 
side of the malcontents. On the other hand, after all 
these discussions, in which apparently there were pros 
and cons,—objections made to the disposition of an un- 
healthy tract of land Cr it was such) and perhaps found 
weighty—Mr. Johns Hopkins, in his will, turned the 
whole matter over, under certain specified conditions, 
which do not seem to have been in any respect violated, 
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to his chosen Trustees. These men, influenced, prob- 
ably, by President Gilman, fixed upon Baltimore for at 
least the temporary site of the new institution. The 
location might be changed afterward or. not, as circum- 
stances should dictate. But in this choice of site the 
Trustees, including all the present malcontents, appear 
to have united—whether willingly or unwillingly we are 
not told. 

The University was established, the views of Presi- 
dent Gilman seem to have prevailed, and the fame of 
the Johns Hopkins University certainly spread. The 
institution took rank at once with the very highest in 
the country. It drew in professors from abroad of 
great name and ability, and it drew to itself some of the 
finest men in the country as lecturers and instructors. 
It proved attractive to students from other States who 
had squeezed out what advantage they could from their 
own Alma Maters. They went to Baltimore instead of 
going to Heidelberg and Gottingen, and took home de- 
grees higher than they could obtain elsewhere in 
America, and representing higher values in education. 
Their ability gave them high places in other colleges ; 
and they disseminated their new learning—tinctured 
with the American, rather than the foreign spirit—in 
other States. There is, in short, no question whatever of 
the eminent worth of the University tothe country. This 
controversy brings out the number of these graduates 
sent with high degrees to other colleges, and it brings 
out in full relief the character of the new attractions 
added to a city already handsome and proud, by Presi- 
dent Gilman’s management of the managers of the Hop- 
kins Trust—if he has managed them, and not they him. 
He has made Baltimore a noble centre of genuine 
scholarship. ; 

But it seems that the few hundred acres of land “at 
Clifton remain comparatively unimproved. The little 
University town seen in the visions, perhaps of Mr. 
Hopkins, but certainly of the two or three discontented 
Trustees, does not loom up. Baltimore is lifted, but 
Clifton is not. The value of home-life and of intellect- 
ual life in the metropolis of Maryland is enhanced 
manifold ; but the bogs of Clifton—which are now re- 
ported to be drained—are not yet over-powered by the 
classic shades of arural college. More than this: the 
youth of Baltimore—who don’t want the high education 
which they can now easily get if they care for it, but 
who do desire a milder form, with the degree of 
bachelor at the end of it—do not flock into the institu- 
tion in sufficient numbers to make the well-lined munic- 
ipal purses feel the drain of outside college expenses 
less burdensome. The college has but 106 students this 
year from Maryland, while it has 98 from the rest of the 
States of the Union. It has graduated 35 doctors of 
philosophy, and only 46 bachelors of art. This is a bad 
showing for Baltimore, it seems, which wants a local 
college and not so many ‘ outsiders." The funds should 
be expended more in the interests of home consump- 
tion.” Some of the malcontents, moreover, want a 
‘ practical ’ college—a kind of cupola to a railroad depot 
where the thunders of rolling-stock may be heard, to 
keep the starry influences from too presumptuously 
bending an eye on the affairs of this world. President 
Gilman, with a perverse majority of the Board of Trus- 
tees, has made a national university—which was a crying 
need of America. Others would lift it to the still 


greater height of a successful land-speculation, and so 
bring it more into harmony with the ‘ spirit of the age.’ 
We state the facts as well as we can get at them from 
reading pretty carefully the newspaper discussion and 
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the interviews with the malcontents, as well as the pub- 
lished reply of Judge Brown, who represents the present 
management of the University. We decline to take 
sides. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

‘L’ALLEMAGNE D’AUJOURD’HUI,’ by Alexandre Pey, ‘just 
published by Hachette. treats of the principal phases of the 
transformation* undergone by the Germans during the last 
twenty years. M. Pey takes a pessimistic view of the policy of 
Bismarck and of the results achieved by it, and considers that in 
spite of its appearance of prosperity, the new German empire is 
menaced by near crises. ‘Xavier Testeliro,’ a recent novel 
of the realistic school, by Alexandre Boutique, is the history of 
the fortunes of a man-of-letters. It is said to show talent, in 
spite of the fact that it contains some scenes of great crudity. 


‘Les Demoiselles Sevellec, ’ by Alphonse de Launay, is a new 
novel possessing merits of a high order.——‘ La Maréchale, ’ a 
novel by Alain Bauquenne, offers a vivid picture of Parisian 
life, but the action is too episodical, the dialogues too long, and 
the literary perspective faulty.——‘ Marivaux: sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres,’ by Larroumet, is a piece of admirable critical analy- 
sis.——‘ Gaulois et Parisiens,’ by Leopold Lacour, is a series of 
studies of Parisian dramatic authors.——‘ Rural Life in Ancient 
France,’ by Albert Babeau, is the title of an important and 
exhaustive work. 


‘Mémoires d’Aujourd ’hui,’ the latest work of Robert de 
Bonniéres, gives sketches of thirty-eight prominent contempo- 
rary personages, and is remarkable a its finish of style.—— 
‘Nouvelles Parisiennes’ is a collection of six stories by a new 
writer, Philippe Chaperon. They are interesting and well writ- 
ten. “Le Meurtre de Bruno Galli’ is a new story by Th. 
Bentzon. 5 











GERMAN NOTES, 

‘INNOCENT III. and the German Church during the Contest 
for the Throne, from 1198 to 1208,’ by Richard Schwemer, is 
an interesting work, showing the efforts made by the Papal See 
to obtain control of the German Church. * Gaston von Ronae’ 
is a drama in five acts by Ed. Ziehen just published in Leip- 





zig.——‘ The most Ancient Relations between Egypt and 
Greece,’ by Alfred Wiedemann, has just appeared in Leip- 
zig.——‘ Gustav Adolf,’ by J. W. von Séltt, is a work just pub- 
lished in Munich. ——‘ Pictures from the Legends of Gods and 


Herves, from the History and Culture Development of the Ger- 
man People, * by Johannes Schrammen, is a recent publication. 
“Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite,’ a tragedy by Friedrich 
Roeber, has just been issued. 








ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE Nuova Antologia for May 15, contains a paper on 
Zola, apropos of ‘Au Bonheur des Dames,’ by R. Bonghi ; 
‘The Exposition of Fine Arts and the New National Gallery,’ 
by Camillo Boito ; ‘ American and Italian Agriculture’ (third 
paper, dealing with the national producers in the face of foreign 
competition), by Tommaso Galanti ; the continuation of ‘ Re- 
turned to the World,’ by Luisa Saredo ; an article on Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the a deceased social economist and director 
of the German workingmen’s co-operative associations, by 
Luigi Luzzatti ; a paper on ‘ The Triple Alliance’ now causing 
uneasiness to France, by an ex-diplomatist ; and a review of 
recent French literature, by Angelo de Gubernatis, besides the 
usual political editorials and literary and financial bulletins. 


A short account of the history of the famous ‘ Accademia 
della Crusca” in Florence, written by the secretary, C. Guasti, 
and printed for private circulation, is attracting attention. It 
is hoped that the author will enlarge and publish his work.—— 
A work on Bernardino Baldi, of Urbino, a famous epigramma- 
tist, writer and scholar of the XVIth century, by Luigi Ruberto, 
has appeared in Bologna. ‘ Alfa ed Omega’ ‘is the title of a 
volume of poems by Giovanni Franciosi, recently published in 
Modena. ‘The Abolition of the Chinea,’ by Girolamo Lioy, 
with a preface by Prof. Villari, published at Naples, is reviewed 
at length in the Anfologia. The ‘Chinea’ was the yearly trib- 
ute offered by the kings of Naples to the Pope, and consisted 
of a white horse adorned with trappings of more than the value 
of 5,000 ducats. It was abolished in 1788, 
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‘ Madonnina,° is the title of a collection of ten short stories 
by Dionigio Norsa, published recently by Treves, of Milan. 
The first ‘ Madonnina’ is the story of a con¢adina in love with a 
painter for whom she poses as a madonna, ‘In Ferrovia’ is the 
story, told by a German station- master, of a railway disaster 
averted by him in his youth. The best of the stories is that 
called ‘ Bernardo the Boatman,’ which is written with more 
sobriety of style than the others. ——‘ I Pezzi Grossi’ by Cimbro- 
Faldella, author, journalist and deputy, is the second part of a 
work on the Chamber of Deputies, and consists of biographical 
studies of prominent members of that body. 





DUTCH NOTES. 

‘ART, the Artist and the Critic’ is the leading article of 
De Portefeuille for. May 19 in which the Fédora of Sarah 
Bernhardt is compared with that of Madame van Frenkel- 
Bouwmeester, a favorite Dutch actress.——A life of President 
Garfield, translated from the French, has just appeared in 
Holland.—A_ new historical novel, by a feante writer, 
Madame Betsy Perk, is ‘ Mademoiselle de Laval under the 
Emperors Alexander I. and Nicholas of Russia.’ The heroine 
was the wife of the Polish prince Troubetzkoi, and followed him 
to Siberia whither he was exiled. The work is praised by the 
Dutch press and compared to Madame Cottin’s * Elizabeth, or 
the Exiles of Siberia.’ 


The Book-Exchange. 


[UNDER this - heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not piers. answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THE Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 


20.—For exchange, Appleton’s ‘Ficturesque Europe’ for Appleton’s 
‘ Picturesque America.’ Address E. W. L. at this office. 


24.—Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 vols.,cloth. In excellent con- 
dition. Cost $6, prized at $5. Will exchange for value in any complete 
volumes of Emerson, Hawthorne, Carlyle, or Robert Browning. O. C. 
Auringer, French Mountain, N. Y. 


29.—Would give Mozley’s Reminiscences, 2 vols., new, in exchange, or 

pay cash for, a copy of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ famous in England a few 

ears ago—the essayists being Dr. Temple, Prof. Jowett, and others, Mrs, 
urr Porter, 8 East Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fine Arts 
“ Practical Notes on Etching.”’ * 

Etcuinc is the art which, of all, most commends itself 
to the amateur, It might almost be said that an unin- 
teresting etching, like an uninteresting baby, does not 
exist. A man, if he can do nothing else with an etch- 
ing-needle, at least writes down his own character, and 
that so naively, so unconsciously, that he must per- 
force be amusing. And though to bea great etcher it 
is necessary to be a great draughtsman, though it may 
be asserted with confidence that there is not a single 
great etcher living, still it is open to people of all de- 
grees of power and of skill to do more pleasing work in 
this way than they probably could in any other. They 
give themselves away, so to speak, but in the most 
charming manner. Every slip of the needle-point is an 
involuntary confidence emphasized without intention 
by the acid bath. Mr. Chattock’s volume gives direc- 
tions which will guide a beginner clear of many vexa- 
tious blunders without so cramming him with pre- 
cautions as to make sure that his work shall not, be 
etching at all. The references to the works of. Rem- 
brandt and other great men which it contains should be 
of value to collectors as well as to amateurs. The 
etched illustrations in various ‘ states’ are a commend- 











* Practical Notes on Etching. By R.S. Chattock. New York: Scribner & Wel- 


ford. 
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able feature of the book, although one or two of the 
subjects are too difficult for any but a very clever person 
to attempt. 





Art Notes. 


Parts XVII. and XVIII. of ‘American Etchings’ have 
reached us, The former is a plowing scene entitled ‘ Spring,’ 
by Peter Moran. Neither the team nor the man is well drawn, 
The action of both is unnatural, the rendering of the landscape 
is childish, and to crown all the plate is badly printed. The sub- 
ject is a very old one, and Mr. Moran has not departed from 
accepted traditions as to composition. In this respect therefore 
the work is good enough. Number XVIII. is much better—an 
etching of the Hackensack Meadows, by Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran. 
This is simp'y landscape, and shows some of the mannerisms of 
her husband, Mr. Thomas Moran, but also a fair share of his 
cleverness. It is not for that that it is valuable, however, but 
because it expresses an individual sentiment, though in bor- 
rowed language. We may be permitted to say that the English 
society of etchers who could not discover the woman in Mrs. 
Moran's work failed to perceive the quality which really distin- 
guishes it. 

The most interesting article in the June number of Zhe Art 
Amateur is that of *‘ John La Farge: Artist and Decorator,’ by 
Mary Gay Humphreys. The illustrations show the range of 
work in which Mr. La Farge has been concerned. There are 
the ‘Christ and Nicodemus’ from Trinity Church, Boston, ad- 
mirably drawn by Camille Piton ; a Japanese kake-mono put 
into glass and surrounded by a Renaissance border ; and three 
drawings giving the lead-lines of the stained-glass windows in 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s Fifth Avenue mansion. An article on 
wood-carving will also be found of interest. 


The modern instances which Mr. Caldecott has selected to il- 
lustrate a new version of AZsop (Macmillan & Co.) are very 
humorously chosen, well drawn in the sketchy style belonging 
to modern caricature, and very pleasantly vas Bie in fac-simile 
by Mr. J. D. Cooper. The fables of the Fox and the Crow, of the 
Ass in the Lion’s Skin, of the Fisherman and the Little Fish, 
etc., are happily applied to the humors of the present time. Mr. 
Caldecott pact 8 in the portraying of animals—jackasses and 
dudes, foxes and politicians. 
live forever. 

The prospects of a successful art-exhibition in aid of the 
Statue of Liberty pedestal are encouraging. It has been decided 
to hold the exhibition at the Academy of Design in the month of 
December next—and to put a liberal construction on the word 
art, as qualifying the character of the show. Mr. Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice has accepted the position of President of the General 
Committee, and the following gentlemen have consented to the 
use of their names as Honorary Vice-Presidents : Erwin Davis, 
William M. Evarts, Robert Graves, Burton N. Harrison, Theo- 
dore Havemeyer, Robert Hoe, Jr., Richard M. Hunt, Brayton 
Ives, John Taylor Johnston, Charles F. McKim, J. Pierrepont 
Morgan, H. G. Marquand, William C. Prime, Jesse Seligman, 
George I. Seney, Cornelius Vanderbilt and John Wolfe. All the 
leading artists of New York, and possibly of Boston, Philadel- 
ages Brooklyn, etc., not already interested in the exhibition, will 

asked to co-operate with the General Committee. 


Some of his characterizations will 





The Drama 


WHEN summer comes and men go fishing for trout, 
managers go fishing for foreign plays. Already, we 
hear, some fine specimens have been landed. Mr. Wal- 
lack, having let down his line into the mud of the Seine, 
has captured a prodigious melodrama, called ‘ The Ace 
of Clubs.’ Messrs. Shook and Collier, the new managers 
of the Union Square, having explored the ooze of the 
Thames, have hooked a spectacular drama, named ‘ Storm- 
Beaten.’ Miss Fanny Davenport has secured ‘ Fédora.,’ 
Almost everybody has got something, and now they 
are wrangling in the true style of the fish-market. 

‘ Storm-Beaten,’ by Robert Buchanan, is founded on a 
novel, ‘God and the Man,’ by the same hand. ‘The Ace 
of Clubs’ resembles ‘Le Portefeuille Rouge’ (‘ Foul 
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Play ’) and a dozen other pieces of that class. ‘Fédora’ 
bears a family likeness to‘ Le Drame de la Rue de la 
Paix,’ by Adolphe Belot. So the rival managers call in 
Mr. Cazauran, who makes a specialty of these jobs, and 
say: ‘Mr. Cazauran, make us an adaptation of ‘‘ God and 
the Man,” that we may ruin the chances of those who 
have purchased ‘ Storm-Beaten ;”’ or ‘ Translate for us 
the “ Drame de la Rue de la Paix,” and that will make an 
end of Miss Davenport and her ‘“‘ Fédora;’’’ or ‘ Give us 
a new version of the “ Portefeuille Rouge” and then 
there will be nothing left in ‘‘ The Ace of Clubs.”’ 

How grossly unfair, says the reader. Unfair, dear 

.Sir! -Pray, what do you expect of people who handle 
dramatic garbage? Outside of the theatrical profession, 
what code of honor binds the worshipful association of 
roughs? Is Mr. William McGlory perfectly frank in his 
dealings with the Hon. ‘ Jim’ Irving? Are the transac- 
tions of Mr. John L. Sullivan, of Boston, with Mr. 
Joseph Coburn, of New York, conducted on a strictly 
equitable basis? We must not judge severely the man- 
agers who produce ‘The Silver King,’ ‘The Parisian 
Romance,’ or ‘The Romany Rye.’ 

‘The Ace of Clubs,’ indeed, which is destined for 
Wallack’s Theatre, is a particularly classical piece, and 
ought to give keen delight to audiences from the Fourth 
Ward. Mlle. Julia Auberval, its heroine, is a young lady 
of easy virtue, who is killed by Narcisse, her man- 
servant, and Nini Gendarme, her maid-servant, Every- 
thing is horribly real, or, as a French panegyric says, 
‘abominablement vécu.’ Mlle. Auberval has three knife- 
thrusts in her body, and her death-convulsions are said 
by physicians to be a pathological study. It will be 
highly instructive, and will add much to the reputation 
of Wallack’s, to see Miss Coghlan writhing, crawling, 
gasping, moaning around the stage, ‘ avec trois coups de 
couteau dans le ventre.’ 

Mlle. Auberval’s lover is Count George de Croix- 
Vieux, a rake of aristocratic lineage, around whom she 
has woven her snares. Just before her death one Dr. 
Bernier calls on her to induce her, as Armand Duval’s 
father induced Marguérite Gautier, to give up George 
de Croix-Vieux. But she, being the vulgarest and most 
mercenary of her race, refuses, and when her murder is 
discovered, Dr. Bernier is charged with it by M. Robert, 
agent of police. Need we say that Dr. Bernier is M. 
Robert’s son? Need we describe the affecting scene in 
which the strawberry-mark is disclosed? Need we tell 
how, burning to release Dr. Bernier from the predica- 
ment in which he has placed him, M. Robert finds in the 
dead woman’s hand acard marked with the ace of clubs, 
and pursues the rest of the pack through all the thieves’ 
dens in Paris? No; these are pleasures that must be 
left to the patrons of Wallack’s. Mlle. Julia d’Auber- 
val’s sisterhood will doubtless be keenly interested in 
her sorrows and her death. 

They will take especial pleasure in the scene of the 
dance-house., Nini Gendarme, the murderess, who, apart 
from her taste for assassination, is a delightfully droll 
being, and sings with abundance of humor, has a comic 
ditty which is the joy of Paris. It is the crowning glory 
of the play, and Mr. Wallack should on no account al- 
low it to be omitted... It is called ‘ Le Signe a Mam’selle 
Bousquet,’ and relates the epopee of a damsel who was 
born witha mole. The existence of the mole, which is 
a matter of tradition, troublesall her acquaintances, and, 
after setting forth this confusion, the song ends thus: 


J’étais si sévére et si digne 
Qu’ en conjecture on se perdait. 
On savait bien qu’ j’avais un signe, 
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Mais sans savoir ous qu’ il était. 
Lorsqu’ un beau jour, v’ 14 qu’ mon pied glisse 
Et je tomb’ si maladroit’ment 
Que le p’tit Jacques, avec malice, 
Me dit tout bas en me r’levant : 
‘ Delicate et jolie 
Vous avez un sign’, Virginie, 
Mais je suis trop discret 
Pour révéler ous qu’ est, 
L’ signe 4 Mam’selle Bousquet.’ 


The atmosphere of ‘Storm-Beaten’ is nearly as un- 
savory as that of ‘ The Ace of Clubs.’ Of Robert Buch- 
anan, the poet, the author of ‘ London Ballads,’ and of 
‘ White Rose and Red,’ it has not a trace. It is the usual 
melodramatic clap-trap witha strong dose of immorality 
infused. The Christiansons and the Orchardsons hate 
one another. Richard Orchardson seduces the sister of 
Christian Christianson and goes away, leaving her with 
her child to starve. Then he tries to seduce Priscilla 
Sefton, the girl of Christian’s heart, and failing in this 
sets fire to the ship on which Christian and he are travel- 
ing to the Arctic regions. After which they are thrown 
together on an iceberg, and are there reconciled through 
the intervention of a polar bear. They return to their 
native village, where Christian’s sister and her child re- 
ceive Richard with open arms, and his arson on ship- 
board is condoned in consideration of his services in 
the cause of Arctic exploration and of the light which 
he has shed on the character of polar bears. 

‘This drama,’ writes Mr. Labouchére, ‘is one long 
scream. All the characters yell and curse. Mrs. Bil- 
lington curses her enemy, and makes Mr. Warner and 
Miss Amy Roselle swear upon the Bible, without any 
chance of a simple affirmation. Mr. Warner curses Mr. 
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Barnes for killing his dog, and Mr. Barnes, joined by 
Mr. Edgar, curses the whole family with a vehemence 
that splits the ears of the grondlings. Miss Amy Roselle 
curses Mr. Barnes for his ungentlemanlike conduct. Mr. 
Warner, when he discovers what the fatal Barnes has 
been doing, takes to cursing in a manner that whelms 
in insignificance the anathemas of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Asto Mr. Warner and Mr. Barnes, when they get 
upon the ice and are a little hungry, they make such a 
noise that the spectators are reminded of the sea-lions in 
the Aquarium at feeding time.’ 

‘ Fédora,’ again, is a sickeningly morbid play. It turns 
on the passionate love of a Russian princess, who swears 
that she will avenge the murder of Vladimir Ivanovitch 
her lover. The murderer she finds in Loris Ipanoff, 
and after she has laid her trap for Loris, she suddenly 
discovers that she is in love with him: she twines her 
arms, snake-like, around him, overcomes his resistance, 
and implores him to marry her. Instead of this he wants 
to strangle her. Not, however, caring for that ‘particular 
mode of death she takes poison and expires in the arms 
of Loris. Sardou’s construction and Bernhardt’s acting 
give the play some interest, but it is quite unworthy of 
an Academician who won his place among the Immortals 
by the wit of which no signs are visible to-day. 

There will be always a section of the public to relish 
pays like these. But it is not the public which pays. 

he public which pays likes healthy, decent work; and 
the passage from ‘The Ace of Clubs,’ ‘ Storm-Beaten,’ 
and ‘ Fédora,’ to the domestic dramas of the Madison 
Square, the gay comedies of Mr. Daly, and the broad 
farce of Messrs. Harrigan and Hart, is like coming from 
an opium joint into the morning air. 
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